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SPIRITS MIXED. 


THOMAS Hoop, in one of his humorous poems, tells us 
about a deaf old Jady who bought an ear-trumpet, which 
was so wonderful in .ts effects, that 

“The very next day 
She heard from her husband in Botany Bay!" 

Early in the fifties there was a certain Dr. Newton, curer 
of deaf people, and performing other medical miracles 
through sy.citualistic influence, and making a lot of money 
at Chicago. A scotfer, in one of the papers, published a 
burlesque certificate from a mother of fourteen children, 
who all had the measles at once; but no sooner had the 
“doctor” received a lock of hair of one of them, than the 
measles left them all, and, at the time of writing, she had 
the said measles corked up ina bottle. This worthy doctor 
enred by touch only, He asked his patients whit was the 
matter with them, placed his hand on the affected part,and 
said. * There, you're cured! God bless vou! Take yourself 
off!’ which they did, calling down the blessings of Heaven 
ae upon the wonderful man, till the pain came on again. 
= Wao “Tt having been reported at Aroostook,” the late Mr. Bar- 


s ; ‘nh num tells us, “that a certain well known individual, living 
SS Ne - sy eaten tt i\ further east, had died of cholera, a desire was expressed at 
busi Hae he bnd, for—but ticipate. Deserted then in their tine of need. They sue the next. circle to have him manifest himself. The medium 
ne business in Lonion, Mr. and Mrs. Mug- To be blighted in the bud, for—but we anticipate, eserted them in the neo ad wy - got under intluence, and so faithful to the supposed facts 

rrive in town, glowing with happiness at th One day their evil genius led them into the midst of the cceled in their effort, ‘tis true, but at what cost ? The be penetra : : seh : 
hts of the pleasure to be derived from a visit to cle ant the Fates ordained that they should cross the condition of the City streets is proverbial, aud the wae the repre sentation, that he had to be ae bee ne if he 
at metropolis, but their hopes were doomed— road, Alas! that their guardian angel should have— = Mugginses suffered accordingly. was himself a veritable cholera patient. Sut a few days 
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later the man personated appeared alive and well, never having 
had the cholera at all, 

Master Allen, a “boy medium,” for a while produced wonders at 
Portland, and, among other wonders, induced a spirit whilst he, 
the boy, was clutching an investigator's wrists, to pull the investi- 
rator’s hair, but the wily investigator had anointed his locks with 
lamp: black, and when the lights were turned up, the boy's hand 
was found to be smeared. Dr, Rutland, who had introduced the 
boy, refunded the cash taken, and the meeting broke up. The 
apiritualistie journals, however, explained the matter to the 
thorough satisfaction of their dupes, The boy still boomed. 

Spirit writing in foreign languages was among the “fakes” 
popular at the time, A medium wrote a sentence in what he called 
Arabie, “Gum Arabic,” said a learned professor to whom it was 
shown, Another professor was had alive. The spiritof the prophet 
Daniel had appeared to a medium, and a professor of Hebrew said 
the words he had written for the medium at dead of night were 
verses from the last chapter of Daniel; but a real Hebrew turned 
up and proved that Daniel's supposed spirit was so ignorant he did 
not know that the Hebrew language was written Lbackwards—that 
is, from right to left, 

An old countryman one day called ona medium and asked to 
have a communication from his wife. The medium, when “under 
the influence,” spasmodically wrote this :— My dear husband, | 
am very glad to be ableto address vou through this channel. Tam 
Baepy in my spirit-home, patiently awaiting the time when you 
will join me here.” 

= ay old woman can't be dead!" gasped the investigator. “1 
left herat home. She had only got the rumatiz.” The medium, 
an ignorant fellow, had pronounced deceased diseased, which led 
to the mistake. 

Nothing more horribly blasphemous than these invocations and 
answers can be well imagined, “How do you like your new 
home?" a dead man was asked. “ First-rate,” he replied. Another 
* ghost” starts thus :—" How do? Don't know me! Know George 
Lolley?" A third, who was a little slow of answering, the medium 
meanwhile having some trouble to decipher the contents of the 
sealed up questions, replied, “I am deucedly ignorant about this 
coming tac —dead railroad business, It's new business to me, as 
I suppose it will be to some of you, when you travel this way. 
Good night, afternoon or morning, I don’t know which.” 

Photographs of the dead were also sold, some of the dead to be 
found afterwards all alive and kicking, but none of the dupes 
crumbled, Meanwhile, “disembodied spirits " kept oF the rapping 

usiness, The Misses lox were particularly clever. “ Those loosely 
constructed girls,’ says Barnum, “ produced the raps by snapping 
their toe and knee joints,” 
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“A letter has come from Billiam with a bit of what we thought 
was gold beaters’ ekin, but Billiam says it is off of his back, and 
the piraites they flay him daly, and it will cost five pound to save 
his life. Pore, un'appy boi! Eveliny’s money-box only had 84d. in 
it when I last sampled. (Signed) ALEXANDRY.” 

(Next week,“ Bad Times at the Bank.” ) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


— 

ad baie pet pte wishing their MSS, or Sketches to be returned, 
should inclose a stamped envelope large enough to contain the 
contributions submitted, Do not inclose loose stamps, 

We are very sorry, URGENT, Both of them are out of print ; No. 4 
ts still in stock, though: Thanks for letter, ARTHUR FLINT. Glad 
you like the sketches, COALIE, Thanks fur relic, F.O.8.; No, we 
cannet tall you, COPPER; Better try another, Jess. Never mind 
the cuttings, BRIGAND, Zell us all about the raid, Also how it is 
Ay Sancy We can give you any aid. No, it docsn't matter, 

EADER ; Thanks for letter, ALBERT PAGE; Don't you know the 
joke you sent, thongh, Positively recks with age? Best be careful, 

OBERT MARCHMAN, You'll get nothing if it fails; Sucha planas 
xox suggest, JACK, Endless worry oft entails, It's a printer's error, 

AMMY, Please Sorgive him for the slip; You will order early, 
MATTIE, If you take the Ancients tip, “If you're never seen them, 
LUMPKIN, You will, doubtless, stand aghast At the wondrous stor 
of relics Which the Old 'Un has amassed, 
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JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


=~ 

“T say, old man,” chortled Spiflins, “ you were fairly mashed by 

the little Montressor last night at the ball.” “The angel!” 

exclaimed Spoffins, “ Directly | saw her, | lost my heart.” “ From 

the way in which you carried on I thought you had lost your 
head.’ ee 
= 


Unsophisticated Maiden (in millinery establishment). But 1 
couldn't wear such a colour as this, even if it is fashionable. It 
wouldn't suit my complexion. 

‘Assistant. Pardon me, madam, but you should arrange your 
complexion to suit the colour, « « 

= 


Baby shrieked for currant jam: 
Got it—then was mild as lamb, 
Later, baby hollowed louder, 
Currant jam had hidden powder, 
=? 


s 
Kamberwel Greene. But, my good fellow, you really don't mean 

to tell me that you would like to do away with the—ah—uppah 
classes altogethah ? 
« British Working Man. Don't I? Jes’ wot I do mean, guv'nor. 
Look ‘ere, nahw, wot bloomin’ good at all is the hupper classes to 
the likes of you an’ me? ee 

s 


“UGH!" grinted Troller. “Oh, I say, I cannot emoke this pipe 
of yours, old man.” “It is a bit strong, certainly,” replied Bogger. 
“Never mind, | won't throw it away, it will do for Turmut, the 
gardener.’ “I should think it would ! It's etrong enough to do 
for an elephant, let alone a gardener,” 
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FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 


No, 413.--The “ Young Recruit” Costume. 


A CARRIAGE AND PAIR. 


Stern Parent (in a great rage). What! all your money has gone in paying your 


of a riddle. 


before you, 


Tonny. Oh, 1 say! 


> 
I—T've thought 


Why am I like the letter 


T? Don'tcherknow ? 


What ? 


tailor’s bill? Well, you must go without a tailor in future. 
Son. But what am I to wear, dad ? 


speare.’" 
diel ages ago.” 


“Tam canvassing the‘ Life of Shake- 
“Deary me! I thought the 


Because ['m 


Stern Parent, What are you to wear? Why, my left off clothes, to be sure. 


Cie 


SLOPER’S GREAT VANISHING 
TRICK, 


[Saturday, March 26, 1892. 
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“Aw,” said De Masher, “[ heah—er—that your—er—chawm)j;,. 
daughtah is going—er—to be married—er—Mrs. Gubbins?" + y,.> 
sir,” said Mrs, Gubbins, “that's right. She is goin’ to marry \|, 
Taller, the grocer.” “Oh, really !—aw, will he—er—take a fri): 
tour?” “Takea bridle to her?” exclaimed Mrs. Gubbins ; “ jy.) 
better not! He'll find he’s got the wrong sort of gal to deal wits, 
if he tries that ov.” os 

s 


Overheard outside Marlborough Street Police Court, 

Fare (disappearing into hansom), ——and drive quickly ! 

Cabby (winking the other eye), Oh, yes, | dessay! Consider,’ 
as how you fined me ten bob and costs on'y last week for furious 
drivin’, it’s bally likely I'm goin’ to let myself in again for it. Nut 
me! Woa! steady, old mare, steady ! 

Ld 
* 

A LATTER day Diogenes a rigid search began 
To find within the great metropolis an honest man. 
He went from east to west, and then he put his lantern out, 
This latter day Diogenes, and turned to right about, 


“Have you, then, found the honest man?” cried one, and iu reply, 

The latter day Diogenes just winked the other eve; . 

And all the further answer the philosopher would give, 

Was, “1 have tound in London town no honest mau cuuld live.” 
ss 


e 
“WHAT sort of a party is this Mr. C. Oresspondent 2?” inquire: 
a private detective. “ Does he move in good suciety?" © He ain't 
moved since I’ve known him, and that’s getting on for twelve 
years—in fact, I think it’s his own house,” said Mr, O. Btuse, 
ss 


s 
Brushleigh. Hullo, old chap! why glum? The committee have 
treated your picture kindly, surely, Why, I’ve heard it lauded tu 


the skies. 
Palietteson. Humph! Go down to the Gallery and you'll see it 
elevated to them. “9 


“Is Mrs. Penhecker a horsey woman?" inquired Robinson. 
“No,” said Johnson; “I don’t think so. Why?” “Oh, T heard 
somebody say she was always nagging, 80 | thought p'r'aps——" 
“Yah! Gurn!" ejaculated Johnson. 

ss 
s 
Lire's a chain, and ev'ry day's a link in it, 
And ev'ry link has got a beastly kiuk in it. 
| ed 


2 

a Sweet Innocent. Which do you prefer, dear, driving or 
sailing 

Secund ditto, Oh, sailing! Ever so much. 

First ditto. Do you? q 

Second ditto. Why, dear, there are not many young men who 
can drive safely with one hand, but anyone can steer with one, and 
then if a girl isa bit nervous, why, the other arm is at her dispusal, 
don't you see? “° 


“THANKS, much,” said Miss Tuffun to débutante, who has just 
obliged. * You don't play badly for a beginner, you know.” “I'm 
so glad you think eo,” answered the débutante, oh, so innocently ! 
“but of course it will take years and years of practice before | can 
hope to play like you.” “° 


At the Fancy Ball. SceNnE—A Private Boz, 
She (a Juliet). Why don't you take off your mask? 
He (a Romev). Ah, ah! this isn'ta mask ! Ah, nh! it’s my face. 
ses 


s 
WHEN a new domestic slavey first appears upon the scenc, 
She's always found to be a “ perfect treasure,” 


| And her mistress sings her praises to her husband and her friends, 


At every single moment of her leisure. 
New brooms sweep clean, of course, and ere a month has fairly 
passec 
You hear (nlas ! it’s really very sad) ; 
That the perfect treasure’s changed into a “dirty idle slut,” 
And the “most untruthful girl I've ever had.” 
ss 


s 

Friend. Hullo, Scribbler! fouud a manager to produce that play 
of yours yet? 

Scribbler. No. my boy. None of the asses will do it; but never 
mind, you'll see it Before very long. 

Friend, Why, what are you going to do? 

Scribbler, Do? Why, build a theatre and produce it there to 
spite ‘em. *\° 


“On, Mr. Sicksterfore, I had no idea yon were literary, but Mr 
Nodd tells me you are preparing a book.” “Oh, yes! nearly made 
it up now.” “What is the subject?” “Why, the City and 
Suburban, Can I lay you anything?” 

* 8 


és 
“No, sir!" said Mr. Bloggs,‘ I will not take a hand at Nap with 
you and your friends. In fact, I_may say that I altogether dis- 
approve of games of chance.” “Shelp me!" said Iky Mo, “you 
won't find it much of a game of chance if you play with us.” , 
se 


s 
“HE loved and he rode away,” 
So the amateur songsters screech ; 
But the cavalier gay, 
Had he lived to-day, 
Would have been had up for “ breach.” 
ss 
* 

“T's al very well to blame our climate, you know,” said a 
Britisher, “but just look at that lawn, how green the grass is: you 
won't find it like that over your side.” “Humph!” ejaculated an 
Australasian, “must be green to grow at all in such a climate as 
this.” ae 

- 


Slingler, 1 write all my copy witha “J” pen. 
Editor. | waa noticing that some of the wheezes you send me 
are written a little tvv broad. x « 
= 


“T'vE just seen poor McGooseley,” remarked the Dook Snook. 
“ He's not such a bad fellow, you know.” “ Don't you think so?” 
asked the Hon. Billy.” “No! why even his failings lean to virtue’s 
side.” “They may lean,” said Billy, “but they deuced seldom fall 


over.” e* 
s 


THERE was an author-manager who said he'd give a prize 
To whoso would the surest and the quickest plan devise 
To empty any theatre, in case of panic dire. 

As when some idiot springs up and madly holloas, “ Fire !” 


A swell committee sat for him, to give this prize away. 
At last came one competitor, who said, * Put ona play 
Ky Mr. Author-manager: they'll scuttle out like fun” ; 
And that committee all said that competitor had won, 
7 
* 

Mr, Smithers. This coal strike is really getting dreadful, my 
dear. If the men don't go back to work soon something dreadful 
will happen—we shall have no coal even to cook with. 

Mrs. Smithers, Oh, 1 don't think you need worry yourself about 
that, dear. You see, however long it lasts the people can always 
fall back on gas. *.° 


“GoINnG to take vour family to the seaside this year? “asked Mr. 
Birch Inlane. “Yes,” anid Mr. Change Alley; “tm making 
arrangements to buy a furnished house at Ramsgate.” “To buy a 


| house?” ejaculated Mr. B,J. “ What's that for?" “Why, it will 


come so much cheaper than apartments, and one has to consider 
that sort of thing nownadave.” 
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Saturday, March 26, 1892.) 
TOOTSIE AT THE “PAV.” 


TERE are some funny people about whom a popular street tune | 


mis to plague as much as a persistent fly will sometimes a bald 
ss headed divine ona hot, 
sleepy Sunday  after- 
noon at church, 
have heard a young 
ian goash his teeth at 
the sound of “ Ta-ra-ra, 
Boom-de-ay.” But “ Ta- 
ra-ra" does not affect 
me in this manner. 
Alexandry sings it all 
day, and Eveliny plays 
it onthe piano. Poor 
Pa, coming home late 
aftera political meeting, 
dances to the tune in 
our marble halls. I, 
rhaps, hum it for an 
hour or two, and seem 
to be growing plump 
on it. I take it as a 
substitute for butter at 
break fast. 

The other night, I 
heard Lottie Collins 
sing it twice—first at 
the “Pav.,” and later 
on in Conder _ Ellen 
at the Gaiety. Lottie, 
1 believe, first Ta-ra-ra'd 
at the Tivoli last 
November, and has 
gone on ever since. 
Good business, don't you think? A popular song ought to bring 
its author in a pile of money, though I should imagine it very 
ely does, 

Vy friend W. TI. Combes, the proprietcr and editor of the 
Entract’, than whom there could no better authority on the 
ubject, said, a week or two ago :—“ Great distinction is drawn 
bet ween the audience of the theatre and that of the music hall. In 
ny opinion, there is very little difference, for certain it is that both 
yo to be entertained just as two church or chapel congregations 
qollow a couple of different preachers.” More might, pereees: be 
aid than this, The majority of the paying part in the high priced 

portions of a theatre welcome joyomaly a clever entrée from that 
hothouse for cleverness, the music hall. Yet, oddly enough, any- 
pne writing of music halls, seems to think it necessary to adopt a 
patronizing and depreciative tone. For instance, in that very 
cceptable sixpenny magazine, Zhe Idler (not a new name, but a 
ery new style), Jerome 
Jerome has written a most 
humorous article on music 
alls, the effect of which, how- 
bver, is to leave an impression 
bn the mind of anyone who 
nows nothing of them that 
hey all are, and necessarily 
re, low and vulgar, This is 
ardly the case, The music 
alls have moved with the 
idoften at a more rapid 
in have the theatres, 
Jin de siecle! They 
 Ta-ra-ra, Boom-de-ay ! 
At the “ Pav.” just now there 
a biy show booming. Lottie 
here,as | have said. Chevalier 
here with a new song, this 
me about his Liza; and he 
il] remains as staunch to his 
| as that sailor Mrs, John 
Yood used to sing about was 
ue to the sweetheart he left 
home while he went away 
nd married multitudes of 
usky meidens in an island 
evond the sea, Miss Flo 
Hastings describes the troubles 
that befel a lady friend “just 
pcause she didn't know the 
The Two Macs are as 
usy as ever, and their business 
remarkably amusing. Brunin, like Little Tich, goes in for anato- 
ical eccentricity, and is loudly laughed at. Florence Levy dances 
ore charmingly even than she did at the Gaiety, and Alma 
tanlev is all Alma Stanley with a song about the services that 
knocks ‘em” at the “Pay.” Charles Godfrey is still Organ 
rinding Regent Street way. 
Jenny Hill, who is one of the very cleverest and most deservedly 
popular actresses on the music hall stage, you may be sure is 
pturously received in her turn, Miss Marie Le Blanc has a 
ong Which catches on. It is descriptive of the way in which the 
overs of various nations make love, and is well worthy of the 
ttention of the gorgeously attired, golden youths in the front of 
ie house, who muster in great force. Pleon is droller than ever and 
ways keeps well in touch with his audience, and Lieutenant 
ole gets his smile with his merry puppets ; but he ought to make 
p like Oscar Wilde and smoke a cigarette. George Beauchamp 
brings down the house with an 
excellent song, the chorus of 
which ends up with the words, 
“I'd give him Ta-ra-ra, Boom- 
de-ay.” Kenway is there with 
his funny and clever imitations 
(that of Chevalier is especially 
good), and the Zanettos and 
Alice Leamar, and Travers and 
Fred Harvey are all doing good 
work, 

It is truly a brave show, this, 
so ably presided over by that 
most genial of Teddys, Ted 
Swanborough, who, with a smile 
almost as expansive as his snowy 
shirt-front, welcomes me as I 
cross the threshold from my 
brougham and conducts me to 
the Royal Box, bowing grace- 
fully all tne time. I like Teddy 
very much, indeed; and were it 
not for that Bob——but, there! 
there, 1 am a most unfortunate 
creature ! 

. Evening dress adorns that box 
and those by the side and facing 
it, and diamonds glitter and 
strings and strings of pearls are 
on view. The music halls of the 
passing hour must cost their 
managers a mint of money, but 
all seems to roll in again, and 
quite early in the evening, 
“Standing room only” is cried 
he doors, But there isa bigger future for them yet or I am 
y much mistaken, and as | aim only eighteen (nineteen was a 


ore Ma the other week), the probabilities are that I shall 
0 see it. 
a-ta! 


Florence Levey. 


One of the Zanettos. 


George Beauchamp. 


Au Revoir! 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


POOR FELLOW! 
I BEG of you, SLOPER, come list to the woes 
Ota dreadfully modest young man, 
Whose delicate feelings are constantly shocked, 
And give me what comfort you can, 


The sight when I sit in the stalls at the play 
My modesty fairly alarms ; 

For ladies around and about me expose 
Their shoulders, their neck ahd their arms, 


If f take up a popular journal to read, 
A thing I've not dared do for ages, 

I'm compelled to avoid, with most scrupulous care, 
Those awful advertisement pages, 


For, alas! just the faintest—the slightest mistake 
_ Might reveal to my horrified gaze, 
Young ladies engaged upon combing their hair, 
Arrayed in their corsets and stays, 


Should it happen to rain and make muddy the street, 
The sight which I meet with is shocking ; 

Each maiden insists upon raising her skirts 
And showing her ankles and stocking. 


What's that ?—you consider I'm soft in my head, 
An ass and a prig and a bore, 

All right, MR. SLOPER, you wicked, rude man, 
I sha'n't take you in any more, 


———_—_——— 


THE TENTH OF AN INCH OF HAIRPIN. 

THE ways of women are strange. 

Sometimes a kiss—sometimes a spank—sometimes a wink. 

Are they faithful creatures? Ay !—go and ask a p'liceman, 

This is another case of my friend, the great amateur detective. 

He was sitting over the fire, smoking a screw of shag in a two- 
ounce bowl, 

In one hand was a short length—a mere tiny bit of hairpin. In 
the other was a winkle shell. 

“A sad, sad story hangs on this,” said he,—“a scandal, a big 
divorce case.” 

: - Observe the bit of hairpin,” he continued, “it is no common 
airpin. 

I did so, It was a hairpin of an expensive kind, well made, 
black as ebony—a hairpin belonging to a woman of rank, 

A While he was looking at both there came a sudden knock at the 
oor. 

“The very man,” said my friend, as he concealed them in his 
waistcoat pocket. 

‘ The new comer was a handsome man, with the air of a man about 
own, 

“You've been trying to shadow me”"—and he sneered sardoni- 
enlly—“ vou'll have to do your best before you land me before Sir 
Charles Butt.” 

“ Indeed !” said the great detective. “Now let me tell you what 
T do know. On February 3rd last you were in the company of 
Lady Isabella FitzGobban—you passed the whole afternoon with 
oat oe place was Hampstead —the exact place, the Vale of 

ealth.” 

“Liar!” cried the man. 

“Not at all,” said my friend, Curlock Combs. “ Behold!” 
held up before us the tenth of an inch of aristocratic hairpin. 

The man foamed at the mouth and fled, 

Curlock Combs turned to me, 

“ This has been a most delicate investigation,” said he. “Suspect- 
ing the Lady Isabella and the Duke of Whitechapel meeting at 
Ilampstead, I made my way to the Vale of Health, I entered 
every ‘tea and shrimp—9d. a head,’ house, I searched every teapot, 
slop basin, milk jug—450 teapots, 450 slop basins, ditto milk jugs. 
1 examined 462,109 separate crumbs, A happy thought struck me. 
{ searched through the gigantic heap of winkle shells that rises 
nearly as high as ‘ Jack Straw’s Castle.’ 

“ In one of the shells I found the piece of choice hairpin. The 
Lady Isabella has her own special brand of hairpins. There is 
none like it in the market. The guilty woman had lent it to ease 
the ‘wink’ from its shell. The Duke had broken it in the act. 
Thus is a great scandal brought to light. What do you think of 
this?” said Curlock Combs, 

T answered : 

“LT think it's all a bally lie!” 

It was. 


He 


-_ oo 


SINCERE CONGRATULATION. 


WHEN a lady writes to ask if you would like to come to tea, 
It's a matter for sincere congratulation. 
And if she’s like the princess and is only twenty-three, 
It’s a matter for sincere congratulation. 
Though when you're mad enough to write and say that you will 
call 
Rut discover when you do so that “she’s” not a tart at all. 
If the sum you buy your letters for is only fairly small, 
It's a matter for siucere congratulation, 


If you're sinigh, rich and handsome, with a taste for sneaking 
pearls, 
It’s a matter for sincere congratulation. 
For o'er your head the flag of notoriety unfurls, 
A matter for sincere congratulation. 
Whilst if you can contrive to wear your most becoming frock, 
Have plenty of hysteria and lots of tears in stock, 
And faint at frequent intervals when seated in the dock, 
It’s a matter for sincere congratulation, 


To a man with much ambition his election as M.P. 
Is a matter for sincere congratulation, 
And when of many thousands he’s appointed the trustee, 
It’s a matter for sincere congratulation. 
But if in speculation wild the total sum he spend, 
Thus beggaring the daughters of a dead and trusting friend, 
Five years of penal servitude’s a fit and proper end, 
And a matter for sincere congratulation. 


That the Influenza Demon's left our stricken land at last 
Is 2 matter for sincere congratulation. 
And when the present crisis in the coaling trade is passed, 
It will be a case for much congratulation. 
For, now the strike is raging, you may take it from my lips, 
That if we are not soon compelled to warm our finger tips, 
And undercook our dinners by the aid of farthing “dips,” 
‘Twill be a case for much congratulation. 


When invited to n “smoker” by a fellow whom you know, 
It's a matter for sincere congratulation. 

And if your better half is good enough to let you go, 
It's a matter for sincere congratulation. 

Whilst if you don’t return until a little after four, 

And experience some trouble with the son Soe of the door, 

To find the wife has not sat up, and hear her loudly snore, 
Is a matter for sincere congratulation, 


—_———— 


STILL NOT SATISFIED. 


“T was introduced to a journalist the other day,” observed Miss 
Montmorensey-Smythe, “and J was so disappointed.” “Indeed, 
dear!" exclaimed Miss Trevelyan-Browne. “ How was that?” 
“Why, I told him all about mamma's diamonds, and how much 
papa paid for that horrid race-lrorse, and—and—a lot of little things, 
you know, and then made him promise not to_put it into his 
paper.” “Well, dear?” anxiously queried Miss T.-B, “And the 
wretch actually didn’t print a word of it,” suid Miss S., choking 
back a sob of indignation, 
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A SCUTTLE OF COALS. 


— 


IN a tumble down cottage not many vards from the big cates of 
Brighthouse Mansion, outside Newcastle, an old man lay dying of 
want—not of want of : ne 
attention bestowed ‘ j | t tr, 
upon him by iis fair > | hi 
young daughter, but of ’ 
the want of those two ” 
life necessities, foodand & 
warmth, that even she, + 
angel as she was, was . 
unable to give. 

Thev were hard times 
indeed for Jim Sefton 
and his poor girl, By 
occupation, Jim was a 
miner; but there had 
been a strike, and the 
fools who had started it 
and held out promises 
of eternal support to 
those who would ne- 
lect their work to 
isten to a lot of hum- 
bugs spouting a lot of 
nonsense, had some- 
how failed to come up 
to the scratch when 
most desired to do so, 
and Sefton was now 
penniless and without 
employment. For a 
while, the miner and 
Nancy had lived on the 
charity of friends, but 
times were too shaky 
all round for even this source of existence to Inst long, and father 
and daughter soon found themselves on the eve of being turned 
out of the cottage “in default of payment of rent.” 

The morning fixed for their eviction found Nancy standing at 
the patched window of their comfortless room (theirs for only a 
few minutes longer!), staring hopelessly at the snow which was 
falling thickly without. 

“This will kill father,” she said, sadly. Then, suddenly, witha 
wild light in her eyes, she added, excitedly, “ But it sha'n't! The 
Squire's bargain is a wicked one, but, at all events, it would 
sere coals and food for my father—warmth and meat for us 

h! 

Taking down an old shawl from behind the door, she wrapped it 
round her shivering shoulders, and went out on her way to Bright: 
house Mansion. 

The Squire was not at home, but his son Harry was in, if she 
would like to see him. 

Nancy hesitated for 
amoment. The livered 
servant took the op- 
portunity of repeating 
his information pom- 
pously, The girl 
answered, “I would 
like to see him, if he 
can spare the time.” 

She was shown into 

the library, and 
quickly joined by the 
, Squire's son, 
3. “IT know what you 
> have come for,” he 
ysaid, “I know my 
¥ father too well to 
think you are here to 
receive assistance at 
any but a cruel price, 
aud I want you to let 
me help you — save 
you—if you will,” 

There was an honest 
ring in the youn 
man’s voice that tol 
,’ Nancy she needn't fear 
yi him, aud she told him 
/’ , she would be glad to 
 / have his champion- 
ship. 

She had not left 
Brighthouse Maneion 
; many minutes when IIarry’s father returned home. Harry pleaded 
| the cause of the dying miner and his pretty daughter ; he told the 
Squire they were without food, without coal, and would soon be 
ha shelter; but the old man turned a deaf ear to all that was 
sald, 

At last, however, in a spirit of magnanimity, he gave his per- 
mission for Jim Sefton and Nancy to remain at the cottage a fort- 
night longer, and ordered one of his servants to take them round a 
scuttle of coals each morning until they left. 

On hearing this, Harry was struck with a happy idea, which, put 
into practical working order, resulted in Nancy getting the tip 
never to throw all the coals on the fire without first looking for 
something in the bottom of the scuttle. : 

Eager that nothing but the coals should be delivered at Sefton's 
cottaye, the Squire would himself accompany the servant who 
carried them, and see them given into Nancy's hands. How little 
he guessed that be- 
neath those “black 
diamonds” was gold 
—the weekly allow- 
ance of his son, or part 4 
of it, for it was sent, . -": 
a sovereign at a time, 
wrapped ion paper, on 
which was scribbled a 
few words to Nancy 
in pencil. 

Jim Sefton got 
better and better; 
Nancy became hap- 
pier and happier ; and 
the notes in the coal- 
scuttle, growing more 
loving than ever, 
fached aueh a pitch 
of affection by the 
time the fortnight 
was up, that Nancy 
felt obliged to seek an 
interview with Harry, 
that she might com- 
mand him to explain 
matters, 

“Well,” said Harry, 
turning considerably | 
vermilion, “my uncle 
has just died and left 
me that mine your 
dad struck from. I'm 
seeing about an ‘ . ata Gi 
increase of wages all round, and if Sefton promises not to Join the 
strikers—if any—again, why, he can ate that mine, and you— 
well, perhaps you wouldn't mind undertaking to manage me for, 
say, a lifetime.” 


. 
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Staring bopelessly at the snow. 


“T would like to see him.” 


Explaining matters. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. (Saturday, March 26, 1892, 


| 


ROMANCE AND REALITY. EXPERIENCE TEACHES. “T hear you arein want of a husband ; have mine, 
On the programme this fairy is drinking the He. My dear Miss Oof Bird, will you be my friend ? dear; although only having been married three 
dibrosial exsence out of the chalice of the flowers; He performed “ Ta-ra-ra, Room-le-ay ” on Lis She. Well—no, I—er weeks, I find him already a nuisance. Think it 


in reality, she is imbibing four-half. own hook, He, Right! 1 will put up the banns to-morrow. over."—E£ztract of Letter of Young Lady. 
= --—— a SSS es —i _ - — a —--——--— — 


9° Miss Stoper will be delighted to reoriee photographs from those DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE INTERVIEWED BY A. SLOPER.—CITIZEN JOHN BURNS. 


of her Jriends whose portraits have not yet been inserted. 1 + = 


4 2 
mr Tg 


M4 rr , 


f 


TOOTSIE’S FRIENDS. 


Progressive Member of the London County Council for Shoe Lane, he hus adopted the if so, 'm your man, what ha daa A. SLOPER explained that he was only a 
costume of that body as depicted by the leading comics of the day. (1), He conse- littérateur of some note, “ An 

quently was not recugnized by the Socialist outposts on duty at Mr. Burns’ residence Burns. A. SLOPER said he wouldn't mind. “ Well, then,” cried Mr. Burns, almost 
when he went to interview the member for that parish in which Mildew Court stands, fiercely; * strike now, strike!” “ But I hardly like to,” said A. SLUPER. “ What!” 
and they became warlike-——(2), After much parley they enveloped his head ina cried Mr. Burns, sternly ; “would you shrink from it? Coward! Strike, I say!" 
bandit's boot, and led him through several tortuous passages, At length they stopped, “ Well, if you particularly wish it,” said A. SLOPER, “I will, but understand me, Ido 


Since A. SLOPER was returned at the bottom of the poll as the Social Moderate | depreciatively. “Well,” said he, “what can I do for you? Do von want to strike? 


would like to improve your position?” asked Mr. 


No. 227.-Miss May BARRETT. the boot was removed, and the Eminent found himself face to face with Mr. John it only to oblige yon." ——(4). Aud, with the remark,“ Dotty!” he landed Mr. Burns 

Burns,— (3). “ All hail, great Councillor! Well, how are you, Jack?" cried he, in onejon the ear, completely upse*ting the agitator's balance, and, stricken with remorse, 

“Oh, beauteous maid, be mine I humbly crave."— The Dook Snook. a spirit of equality and fraternity, extending his hand. “Oh, I'm all right,” replied fled wildly from the scene. (5). But Mr. Burns had his revenge, though, for he 

“Oh, what a glorious thing indeed is beauty.” —Lord Bob. Mr. Burns, “D'you mind shaking my elbow? You see, ever since my friend, the | somehow managed to get hold of poor little Jubilee and convert him to Socialism, 

“T stand a ; Hon, John Collier, painted me in this attitude I have adopted it, and use no others.” and now the brat, who A. SLOPER had hoped would have grown up the most loyal 

stand entranced—enraptured at her loveliness, “Very pretty, John, but don't you find it awkward at times? How do you manage | of all his offspring, haunts the World's End in a Phrygian Cap and bearing a Liood 
—The Hon, Billy. when you want to have a drink ?" Mr. Burns waived the question and also his elbow, red flag embellished with a strange device, He has been locked up twice. 


McSWINE STILL INUNDATED. 


fn aa co 
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(1). “Gang off that field o° turnips,” roared McSwine, “or A'll knock ye silly,” etc., ete, (2). So much ete, that McParritch could not stand it. (2). And when the Eller came on the scene, he shrieked, “What dreadfnlness fx this 2 
4 Feightin'! feightin’—always feightin'! It's positively suocking to me tu see it.” 
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SALVATION ARMY 


MEETING. ae 
wae DOSSERS « 
Cenfdah Boot: 


sr 


Andleesh e Deck pocke bob 


ej Ht) 
Summary + Chastisemen& 
OUR WEEKLY WHIRLIGIG. 


Oh. dear, no! that’s just where yon're mistaken altogether. You see, I haven't commenced | Of jail the teacher stood in fear Who rashly boxed a schuviboy's ear:—For, 8, ite of all the 
“Ifere we are again, ladies and gentlemen,” nor have I invited you to walk up anc see the | “ Gen'ral's” gas, The tenth is still a submerged mass:—A gruesome lecture, truly, this, Which 
wat show in the world. For once, just by way of a change, I’m going to omit any lengthy pre- | worbid people should not miss:—This exhibition, I'll engage, Will gain ertensive patronage :— 
iuinary observations, and come straight to business :—Home Rule for Wales! and why not, pray? Two English subjects, so they say, Were thus denounced the vther any The “dossers” didn’t take 
‘acy ll get it at no distant day :—The Duke of Cumberland, we sec, Before the Kaiser on hisknee: | to the “General,” the other night, at the Grecian, did they I—THE SLOPERIAN SHOWMAN. 


A TYPE OF LOVELINESS. 


Sn. 


Lnylishman, Gar on, Froggie! how do you like that ? tog sy Naw > 
Frenchman. Sacré blew! If 1 had your fingers between g ‘ q 
my nuse, 1 would—what you call it ?—tweak it, 


sa 6 AT A PUBLIC BALL. 5 z 

BS 0. Me. Trotter, my head feels all of a whirl, and the 

om seems to be twisting round. What can it be? “ Been on the jury, Bounder, T hear. What sort 0’ case, eh?” 
He. Don't know ; but it's just how I feel when I've bad The above depicts the young lady who, although the very essence of grace,can yet shift brandies and sodas, “Divorce, dear boy. Real crummy business—all reporters 

Omuch whisky! [Sslence for the remainder of the dance, whiskies and seltzer, and even Buss’ pale ale with the best of ‘em. ordered out o' court, don'tcherknow. 


q 


ALLY-CAMPANE. 


——— 


of obtaining recruits for line regiments is | 


becoming almost every day more marked, 
and if some impetus is not given to eulist- 
nent, general mobilization or something of 
the hind will inevitably result, The chief 
ditticulty seems to be that 
the right sort of youth 
won't’ enlist, those who 
offer themselves as defend- 
ers of their country being 
too young. The ideal re- 
cruit is, we are told, a 
young man between nine- 
teen and twenty, but this 
desirable specimen of hu- 
manity resolutely refuses 
to be caught, and the 
authorities are, therefore, 
compelled to content them- 
selves with lads but little 
over eighteen, who give 
the slightest promise of be- 
ing “likely to develop and 
become efficient soldiers,” 
*. 


= 
THE German Reed entertainment, which closed on Saturday 
Vlernoon, after the highly successful run of Messrs. Paull and 
Caldicott's charming operetta, The Old Sureau, and inimitable 
Mr, Corney Grain's musical sketch, A duncy Dress Ball, will 
re-open on Easter Monday at 3 and 8, 
s* 


* 

THE infamons conduct of the French police in the case“of the 
Brothers Purdie, who were ruthlessly dragged off to prison and 
severely maltreated for no reason whatever, brings discredit upon 
the whole French Republic, and it is to be hoped that Lord Salis- 
bury will not only demand every reparation but see that he gets it. 
Half measures are useless when the country’s honour is at stake, 

-* 


* 

On Sunday, March 13th, the Mildewed Processionist, accom- 
panied by Alexandry and the faithful Snatcher, took part in a 
Grand Parade and Demonstration in aid of the funds of the Chil- 
dren's Holiday Home and Orphanage at Foot's Cray, Kent. Talk 
about Charles Il. entering London at the Restoration, why, that 
historic procession pales into miserable insignificance compared 
with SLOPER entering Bermondsey the other Sunday. See what it 
is to be popular ! *° 


A VISIT to the Olympia a few days ago convinced us of the fact 
that, notwithstanding the inclemeut weather, excellent business is 
heing done with Venice in 
London, The enormous build- 
ing was literally thronged with 
visitors, everyone of whom 
seemed to be highly delighted 
with the entertainment provided, 
That the show improves with age 
there is no gainsaying, but in our 
opinion, the management would 
be wise in curtniling the stage 
spectacle by quite half an hour. 
The grouping and posing of 
loveliness is very pretty, of 
course; but it is a little too 
much to expect the average 
spectator to endure this sort of 
thing for upwards of two 
hours, Pe 

s 


Tue Grand Oid Philanthro- 
pist begs to tender his heart- 
felt thanks to those of his 
readera who, by their kindly 
help, have swelled the amount 
of “Ally Sloper’s Christmas 
Appeal” to £175, and thus en- 
abled the Eminent to give half 
a crown apiece to no less than 
1,400 poorand suffering creatures 
—ALLY having paid all ex- 
pees: The Old Man had set u 
tis heart upon the Fund reaching £175, and now that the height 
of his ambition has been attained nothing more remains but to 
again thank his supporters upon whose generosity he does not 
propose to trespass until the advent of Christmas, 

“ 

WRITING upon the subject of mourning, a contributor to Miss 

Eleanor Kirk’s American periodical recommends her sex to mourn 


not “in sections,” as is now too frequently the case, but “all over.” | 


ays the writer, “that, because the surface is per- | 
| blue d 8. 


“Do not think,” say 
fectly shrouded, that any but sable underwear is permissible. The 
wind easily discovers pink lisle-thread stockings, red flannel petti- 
coats and fancyv-——" But there is really no need to adduce further 
proof of the wind's naughtiness, If you want to learn more, you'd 
better send to New York and get the magazine sent over. 
baad 
IF the coal famine lasts much longer, we may expect to see the 
so-called black diamond a real diamond, as far as price is con- 
cerned. In the near future, we shall probably see our best gold 
rings, brooches and bracelets set with the once useful, but soon to 
be ornamental “ Wallsend,” and then—well, then, Death will take 
us in his icy grasp, and we shall fall victims to excessive cold, 
brought about by the uncoaled condition of our cellars, 
> 
THAT Many Happy Returns in parts is extremely diverting, wo 
readily admit, and doubtless a great portion of the public will 


amusement from wit- 
nessing its perform- 
ance. What the play 
Incks is originality. 
The plot seems to us 
to be culled from 
several comedies of the 
French school, and 
those playgoers who 
are well versed in the 
madus operandi of the 
average {inglish drama- 
tist need not be re- 
minded that many of 
the best situations have 
been utilized times be- 
yond) number in’ so- 
called original come- 
dies, The redeeming 
feature of the piece is 
its dialogue, and to this 
undoubtedly its 
success is due. In the 
character of a sporting 
baronet, Thomas 
Thorne is capital, and it is long sinee this genial comedian has 
Lecn suited with a part su well adapted to his undoubted talent. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY: 


Bignall, Lily 

Alice Leamar, and about a 
others. A. SLOPER was delighted, of 
course—plenty of loveliness always 
peg him. You've only got to put 
vefore him a sufticient number of 
pretty serios and dancers, clad in 
fetching costumes and diaphanous 
petticoats, and he's happy. 


* 

Whaat think yon of this, oh, en- 
lightened and civilized reader?’ Ata 
high class concert, held in the country, 
a few weeks ago, Mr. Henry Ward, the 
well known vocalist, gaining an en- 
core for an Italian selection, gave that 
fine old song, “In Cellar Cool,” which 
is really an English version of a Ger- 
man classic. The following morning 
a letter was received by the promoter 
of the concert from an individual 
who expressed his profound regret 
that he Had ever allowed his name to 
be associated with an entertainment 
at which such a song as “In Cellar 
Cool” was sung. The writer concluded by saving his patronage 
must never again be requested for any concert in which Mr, Henry 
Ward is to take part. \* 


D1p any document ever penned show on the part of the writer 
such miserable ignorance, such petty narrow mindedness, euch 
hopeless bigotry, such unmistakable signs of insanity as this pom- 
pous letter—a letter which, published in full as it was in most of 
our daily contemporaries, must have brought the contempt and 
ridicule of every liberal minded, nay, sensible person, upon the 
head of its asinine writer? Mr. Henry Ward, the offending singer, 
is to be congratulated, firstly, upon the excellent advertisement he 
has received, and, secondly, that this teetotal bigot will never 
again “ patronige" any concert at which he sings. Bah! thetrum- 
very, itaprunteha penny patronage of a man of this calibre is not 
ikely to be sought by any entertainment promoter in future. It 
could do no good, and would certainly be productive of very 
considerable harm, + 


QUARTER day is close upon us, £0 the knowledge that the 
household dog may be seized for rent may prove useful to more 
than one of our | 
numerous readers, | 
According to Mr. | 
Curtis Bennett a doy NN | 
is a chattel and must | | 
be treated as such by | 
the broker's man or j 
the rent collector, as 
the case may be. 

What doggie would 
have to say on the 
subject were he able 
to give vent to an 
opinion, it is difficult 
to say, but the chances 
are that he would at 
once appeal to Parlia- “ 
ment to remove this 
stigma from his name, 
Of course, the value 
of the canine species 
is greatly enhanced by 
the peculiar ruling of 
the learned magistrate 
in question, for the 
price that an (for the 
time being) affection- 
ate owner might place 
on his dog, were it in 


| danger of being seized for rent, is practically unlimited. 
* 


OH, Hayden Coffin, Hayden “Coffin! how could you be so 
dreadfully ste ee You, whom we all imagined to be connected 
with “the good young man that died!" so sweet, so innocent, that 
we nicknamed you “ Tottie,” to go and deceive us thus shamefully, 
and blossom forth in the Divorce Court as a full blown co-respon- 
dent! Alas! alas! that fatal fatal, beauty ! 

* 


* 
THE Blue fever seems to have set in with more than usual 
severity this year. This is especially noticeable in the Sloperian 
household, A. SLOPER has been attired in a fit of the blues for 
several days past, while McGooseley has nightly interviews with 
Altogether things are beginning to look serious. 


* 

AT the Town Hall, Westminster, on the night ‘of Wednesday of 
last week, the Westminster Orchestral Society gave another of those 
excellent concerts for which they are famed. The performance, 
was much appreciated by a large and enthusiastic audience. 


* 

ALTHOUGH as Inte as Sunday, 13th, skating was indulged in by 
a lirge number of persons on some of the waters in the London 
parks. there isno doubt but that that frost 
was the last severe one of the season, and 
that skaters must either oil and put away 
their skates until next winter or utilize 
them by putting in some practice at the 
Crystal Ice Rink at Westminster. Nor is 
this the limit of the enjoyment of true 


E , {| and enthusiastic lovers of the art, for not 
derive a fair share of | 


only is there the Roller Skating Rink at 
the Central Hall, Holborn, but a charm- 
ing and picturesque ballet, On the Ice, 
at the Alhambra, with skating, wintry 
scenery, & snowstorm, and all complete ; 
so that you see the skater should be able 
to amuse himself fairly well until John 
Frost, Esquire, asserts himself once again. 
Ld 


* 

Mr. JAMES Berry, late executioner of 
England, advocating the abolishment of 
capital punishment reads funny, but it is 
nevertheless a fact, but this is the vist of 
aseries of lectures he is giving in different 
parts of thecountry. We shall next hear 
of publicans protesting against the sale 
of alcoholic liquors, and barbers con- 
demning the use oft he razor and scissors, 


* 

THE Crumbling Chappie has this day 
been pleased to confer the “Award of 
Merit’ upon KATE JAMES, because she's 
a clever and sprightly actress, “ Fey- 
ther,” lisped the Blue Eyed Stallite, “I 
reckon it ain't many gals on the stage as could a taken Nellie 
Farren’s part with such success as Katie.” And the Aged beamed 
approvingly upon his son and heir and went out to try and beg 
another order for Cinder Ellen. 


(Saturday, March 26, 1892. 
A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS, 


A CALENDAR FOR THB WERK ENDING APRIL 2ND, 1892, 
— 


27th March, 1886.—A newspaper, of this date, says that g 
person had recently sent to the French Academy of Sciences a graiy, 
of wheat, on which was written, in minute characters, a sentences 
containing 221 words. It is recorded that a Polish monk, in th. 
seventeenth century, distinguished himself by writing the whole of 
Homer's “ Iliad" on a small band of paper, which, when closed Up, 
could be inclosed in a walnut shell. Further back,a Spaniard built 


a carriage of the size of a grain of rye. By the aid of a magnifying 
glass, the seats and all usual appendages of a vehicle of the period 
could be seen distinctly. 


28th March, 1864.—Miss Nelly Farren this day made her 
first London appearance as “ Ninetta,’ in Zhe Woman in Red, ot 
the Victoria, 

29th March, 1828.—This evening 1 coroner's inquest waa 
held at the * Distillers’ Arms,” Great Saffron Hill, on the body of 
an elderly man, whose death was supposed to have been caused by 
exhaustion, proceeding from want of sufticient nourishment. |r, 
however, appeared in evidence that he had been for some time 
ailing, and had received parochial assistance. On the jury priv. 
ceeding to view the body, they found it in the attic of a miserabl. 
lodging-house in West Street, stretched on a mattress and covered 
with a sheet. When the covering was removed, to the horror and 
astonishment of all present, the face was discovered to be nearly 
tleshless, the cartilage of the nose being quite destroyed, the frontal 
bone visible, and one eye forced from its socket. An inquiry being 
made by the coroner, it was ascertained that the mutilation was 
caused by rats, with which the room was infested to such an extent 
that its living inmates were liable to nightly attacks, although no 
less than ten shillings per week were received as rent. 

30th March, 1886.—A youthful barber was this day brought 
up before the magistrates at Bristol charged with attempting to 
commit suicide by hanging himself to the door-knocker of the 
house of the parevts of a young woman with whom he had been 
keeping company. He had been out of work for several months, 
and he had become weak in his mind. 


3lst March, 1828.—A Bath journal, of this date, states that 
the larder of u house in the upper part of that city was lately robbed 
of two hams, etc. The next day the owner received the following 
letter by post. It was written in an excellent commercial hand, and 
the mnis-spelling was evidently wilful :— Den of Thaves Lansdown, 
—Many thanks to the oner of to fine hams and a piece of pickle 
pork if you had been kind enough to put a turkay or a fat fowl or 
two in the same place the thanks of me and Comrads would now 
no bounds. We are very much obliged to paple who Keep their 
vittuals in safes but we are sure you will say they do not deserve 
the name they say experience makes paple wise, but we must say 
not allways fortunately for us Thaves, We hopes you will take no 
staps to transport us for we are already transported at the site of 
your fine hams, Weare your unbleaged servauts the Thaves. To 
Mr. — or the owner of ‘the fine hams.” 


lst April, 1701.—Evelyn, under this date, says :— A Dutch 
boy, of about eight or nine years old, was carried about by his 
parents to shewe, who had about the iris of one eye, the letters of 
Deus meus, and of the other Elohim, in the Hebrew character. 
How this was done by artifice none could imagine, his parents 
affirming that he was so born. It did not prejudice his sight, and 
he seems to be a lively playing boy. Everybody went to see him; 
physicians and philosophers examin'd it with greate accuracy, 
some considered 1t as artificial, others as almost supernatural.” 


2nd April, 1891.—‘“A plague of rats,” says a newspaper, of 
this date, “is troubling the farmers of Methwold and adjoining 
parishes in Norfolk,and on some farms the depredations have been 
very extensive. On one farm alone, 7,550 rats have been killed 
since October last, and the work of destruction is still going on. 
For this slaughter the farmer has paid £3! 15s.” 


0-0-0-OH! 


“Note that miserable cab-horse,” 
Spoke the unsophisticated 

Youth, as with his finger hea 
Passing hansom indicated. 


“See how slow the wretched creature 
ls upon its weary course. 

Oh! but it is shameful—wicked, 
Thus to overwork a horse. 


“Tecan stand the sight no longer; 
This brutality shall cease. 

Wait, I pray, for me a moment, 
While | summon the police.” 


“Stay !"" Leried ; “that cab-horse does not 
Crawl like that because it’s tired ; 
It’s by time, and not by distance, 
« That its driver has been hired.” 


ooo 


WRITING AN EPITAPH. 


Tt was only a poor old printer who had died, but all our young 
men at “The Sloperies” took it to heart as much as if it had 
been one of their own kith and kin. 

“ Riddelley dead: poor old chap!” murmured the first one who 
came in with his “copy.” “ Well, L'll go a dollar towards a wreath, 
anyhow.” 

Then one of the artists came in. 

“Dear, dear,” he said, “how sad! 
round.” 

Just as this generously conceived project was about to be put 
into practice, SLOPER'S head poet came in. He, too, had heard the 
sad news, and was considerably affected. For, albeit he is a trou- 
badour of the fine old Pasqualian school, and a hardened man of the 
woud, he has a large and feeling heart, six children and no under- 
shirt. 

“Mine shall be the task,” said he, “to pen the poor chap's epitaph. 
I feel in tre humour to-day—sad, sympathetic, compassionate. 
Give me a bit of paper.” 

He bent down and reached a stray half-sheet of note-heading 
from the waste basket, and, producing a stub of pencil from his 
ticket pocket, pondered a moment, and wrote— 


Here, let's send the hat 


“The angels to-night in their mansions of light 
Are gathered round W, Riddelley. 
He was faithful and kind as any you'd find—— 


“ Hullo, sonnie,” came the voice of SLOPER's paragraphist, as he 
Opened the door, “how are you?” 

He had not heard the news, and consequently was cheerful. 

“I say, look here,” he said, catching the poet by the arm, “come 
out and have adrink?” ; 

Now, there's one thing poets can't do: they can't refuse a drink. 
So out went the poet and the paragrapher. 

It was nearer midnight than anything else when the former re- 
turned. He had tire in his eye anda tlush upon his check, We 
asked him to finish the epitaph, He gazed at it, first with one eye, 
then with the other: but a rhyme to “ Riddelley” didn't seem to 
strike him. We urged him to hurry up. He gazed vacantly at the 
three lines. Weurged again, In desperation, he lugged out the 
pencil and finished the verse— 

“And gin was his favourite ‘ tiddelley.’ 


Need we say it is xvt going upon the tombstone? 


Saturday, March 26, 1892.) 
WHY WASH P 


‘ wer lately propounded the startling query, “Are we too clean?” 
Ana ed A that some people wash tuo much !) 


aud then proceeded to prove 


On, what can 

that medical 

=e : a OS ater mens 

1s Wo r®, / we y remarking 

Ae ) je Nosy. 24 | : x "hat paoplecen 
Sae, the Doct ) be too clean? 
a eare. \F = _-7 Does it wish all 
ey | } washing se- 
7 Tee clea e. verely to 


snub? 

Does it aim at 
pooh - poohing 
our morning 
“tub”? 

Does it sniff at 
the numerous 
sorts of new 
soaps? 

Or would it but 
dash the poor 
ete nares 8 
hopes 

Oh, what's its 
intention 

In daring to 
mention 

This matter to 
upset all per- 
sons serene, 

fy stating that people can be much too clean! 


"Tis 2 serious matter, and prone to cause 

Much havoc in new sanitation laws ; 

And ‘twill cause grubby urchins to cry with glee— 

“Me wash! Itain't ’ealthy! No fear! not me!" 

Even some girls may say, “ Don't let’s wash much, or perhaps 

"Twill, as that print points out, ‘Aggravate the Chaps,” 
Of course, the “ chaps" here means 
Those caused by Frost’s queer means, 

Still, that medical journal doth startle, { ween, 

By saying that nowadays folks are tuu clean, 


oe, 


A LEAP YEAR PROPOSAL. 

Mr. TITTLEFLUTE—Algernon,” whispered the ninetcen-year- 
maiden, ag she quietly possessed herself of the little eight-and- 
»-quarter hand of the tall, fair haired young man, whom, in 
e of the watchfulness of his chaperen, she had managed to 
duct unnoticed into a secluded nook of the conservatory, 
Igernon, I have something to say to you—something which I 
e long yearned toask you, but have hitherto lacked the courage, 
on your answer depends the whole future of my career. You, 
you alone, possess the power to raise me to the highest realms 
bliss or cast me deep 
n into the unfathom- 
depths of despair. 
ernon, can you, can yout 

guess my secret?” 
re was a depth of pas- 
, an earnestness, & sin- 
ty in the womanly 
ding voice which was 
hard to resist, but 
timid youth spoke no 
i,though the hot blush 
ch had becomingly suf- 
H his face and neck, the 
id rise and fall of his 
tie, the drooping lashes 
eves bent modestly 
the ground, all pro- 
med that his lover's 
Is had not been without 
reffect. “ Darling,” the 
den cried, passionately, 
he dropped upon her YS 
3 and gazed with rap- 
us admiration into the 
t, if pimply, face of the man she ‘worshipped. “ you must 
Ww mny secret: you must have seen that I loved you!” 

h, Gwace! but this is so sudden.” 
Sot with me, dearest ; I have loved you since you were a pretty, 
ty boy in jackets, I have seen other men, rich, titled, lovely ; 
they have failed to awaken one spark of affection in my heart 
jied to blot out the cherished image of the little lad with whom 
i shared the sugar-sticks of my youth ; and now that I behold 
in all the glorious beauty of your manhood, I feel that my life 
Id possess no charm without you, Algernon, darling | sweetest 
prnon! give me one little word of hope! Say that you love 
that—that you will be my husband !” 4 P 
pra moment, Algernon hesitated, toying coquettishly with his 
rchief, but only for ® moment; and then, with a happy 
psigh, threw himself into the strong arms, which were instantly 
ped round him, and turned up his little face trustingly in 
Pctation of the shower of passionate kisses which were rained 
it. * * * * * 
Young woman,” said Algernon’s papa, when half an hour later 
e asked his permission to the engagement, “ before [| allow you 
Db ine of the sweet face, the treasure whicu has brightened my 
—I feel bound to ask you if you can support himin the com- 
to wnich he has been accustomed? You have £1,500 a year? 
me! Weil, then, bless you, my children; and—er—you don't 
peu to have sucha thing as a spare’ tiver ‘about you, I suppose?” 


GIRLS OF THE “FRIV.” 
No, 39,—LAaura LOVEDAY. 
To the boss of the “ Friv.” Venus 
said, 
“Compel Laura Loveday cach 
hight | 
To appear on the stage arrayed 
As horrid old maidish fright. 
Let her head likea beldame’s droop, 
Let her brow be all wrinklea 
o'er, ! 
Let her mumble and grumble and 
stoop 
Like a hag of fourscore and 
four!” 
“But why,” said the Boss, “should 
1 do ‘ 
Such an asinine thing 
for you?” 


Answered Venus, “ When, 
night by night, 
Laura L. doth her part 
perform, 
She’s so lissom and sweet 
and bright 
That she takes every 
heart by storm, 
She hewitches her andience so, 
That right into one thousand hearts 
Little Cupid is forced to throw, 
S In one minute, one thousand darts! 
So, unless you her charms alloy, 
le will die overworked, poor boy !” 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 


ee 


HoGartH Cxius, 3t DovER Street, March 10th, 1892. 
GREAT ONE,.—The honour which you are about to confer upon me 
has caused such atremour of pride to stir up my frozen blood, and 
flush of joy to sutfuse my sun blackened cheeks, as I have not 
experienced for many along day. [ trust that [ may be able to 
bear it with that modesty aud philosophy which distinguishes the 
modern Socrates, SLOPER, What [ have written, and intend to 
repeat in my forthcoming book, * Where Art Begins,” is the result 
of a long and careful study of your moral teachings during my 
weary wanderings in many lands and experience of different 
ES of life, which you understand so well, Trusting that L may 
» worthy of the great honour, believe me tu be, 
HUME NISBET, 
SLOPER'S VAGARIES. 
No. 106.—HE UNDERGUVES A CoURSE OF TRAINING 
For gorging vast and frequent heaps of grub, 
For pouring down his throat, at pub, or club, 
Continuous streams of gin, the Timeworn Tub 
Has held for years a worldwide reputation : 
And not a man inany English shire 
There lives, who does not reverence and admire 
Sir Mildewedmoundandbloatedhulk, Esquire, 
As Champion Gourmand of the British nation! 


So SLOPER's friends were plunged in grief and gloom— 
His foes, enraptured, sang “ ‘Ta-ra-ra-Boom !"— 
When SLOPER, heedless of his youthful bloom, 

Ceased eating and imbibing, of a sudden, 
He would not taste the shrimps aud tea he'd earned ; 
The Yarmouth ale and Yarmouth whale he spurned : 
His fine patrician nose he high upturned 

At pinguid “ fagot" aud sublime pease pud'n'! 


For days, for weeks, he fasted—none knew why 
(To anxious queries he would ne'er reply), 
Till moaned at length Dame Sloper, with a sigh, 
“My pious husband surely Lent is keeping !" 
But wise McGooseley said, “ He'd not be bound 
To fast for that: the Rhino Borrowing Mound 
Is famed for keeping Lent the whole year round, 
As all who've lent him aught will tell you, weeping .* 


Next deemed his wife he'd influenza got, 

But seventy skilful doctors swore he'd not: 

Then, through her brain a startling notion shot, 
That he to be a “ fasting man” intended. 

But this unworthy thought skedaddled, when 

She found a brilliant essay fragn his pen 

Which proved that by the freaks of “fasting men” 
His soul was, in its deepmost deeps, offended ! 


But, lo! at last, when round the Blighted Bloke 

His friends foregathered, fearing he would croak, 

The Wreck, indignant, to the weepers spoke : 
“Begone! must I be thus by every fool bored? 

I do this deed, to evermore dispel 

My poverty : when I have fasted well, 

Then, as a blooming skeleton, I'll sell 
My blooming body to the blooming School Board!" 


eS — 


OUR VICAR. 

THE only thing we can't stand about Our Vicar is his extreme 
excitability. Being an incurable old bachelor this is, perhaps, not 
surprising—but then he carnes it tou far, Take last Sunday, for 
instance, 

There were two little boys planked down in a rear pew on the 
O.P. side, and one of them was evidently troubled with a severe 
cold. That mightn’t have mattered much, but the trouble came 
in in his not having a handkerchief, Inthe alternative he kept on 
snifting in the most ghastly and irritating way. His brother sat 
beside him unmoved ; and both of the urchins were known to Our 
Vicar. As the snifling went on the worthy man squirmed visibly. 
but it became so aggravating at last that he paused in the midst 
os hymn which he was reading, and, bending over the pulpit, 
said— 

“Tommy Ringer, why don't you use your handkerchief?" 

Tommy, abashed by this unexpected address and by the fact that 
the eyes of the whole congregation were fixed upon him, stammered 
out, to the general amusement— 

“ Please, sir, I ain't got e’er 2 one.” 

“Then, borrow your brother's.” 

“Tle ain't got ‘un either.” 

The worshippers were convulsed. 

“Will any charitably disposed Christian person,” remarked the 
irritated divine, in a pleading tone, “wipe that boy's nose?” 

The beadle drew out his silk colours of Mitchell downing Sulli- 
van, wrenched the end of the offending proboscis ; and the service 
proceeded, 


Yours gratetully, 


ALLY SLOPER’S 


CHRISTMAS APPHAT 
FOR THE DESTITUTE POOR OF LONDON. 


** Subscribers of not Iss than Half a Crown will receive (post: 
Sree) a Cabinet size Photograph of \. SLOPER, Esq., F.O.M,. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ACKNOWLEDGED LAST WEEK, £172 Os. 5d. 


THORROLD, 28, 
2s. 6d.; G, A. I 
ILooPER, 5s.; ALLY S 
Making a total ree 


. COLLIMOLE, 28, 6d, & Lot CAavk Ay 
Tew WM. (to make even money), 5s, 8d. 


eived up to Mareh 16th, 1sv2— £175. 


“WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN?” 

GAINED, a form that’s stout and sleek, 

Though spare enough in years gone by; | 
Gained, a host of menials meek ) 

Who at my lightest bidding tly. 
Gained, exemption from the thrall 

Of Care and Labour while [ live ; 
Gained, unbounded wealth, and all 

The boons unbounded wealth can give, 
Gained, my fellowmen’s sineere 

Ksteem and homage, nearand far : 
With gains like these my soul to cheer, 

Can aught of loss my pleasures mar?! 


Lost, the influence wrought of oid 

Upon me by a imothec's prayers 5 
Lost, in hot pursuit of gold, 

The easy conscience Virtue wears, 
Lost, though men profess a blind 

Respect for me, my self-respect ; 
Lost, that precious peace of mind 

Which reckless Greed has roughly wrecked, 
Lost, if after death we live, 

The transports of the sainted host :— 
What power have all iny gains to give 

One grain of joy, if these be lost? 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


Why is the G.P.O. like transubstantiation ?--Because there's a | 
good many letters in it. 

AN INQUISITIVE POLITICIAN—The Pry-Minister. 

Why are the “Hundreds and Thousands” like the letter N?2— | 
Recause they always appear at the end of a column. } 


| carved 


— 
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SLOPER'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE DEMON UMBRELLA. 


(A TALE OF DIABLERILE.) 
cage 
CHAPTER V, 

PETER CRAWLEY SIMPSON had barely time to wipe the t 
of perspiration, which had spruag upon his toreiead, ere the « 
was opened by the slavey 
who “did for the Pillans 
family, Peter was almost 
viddy when he hung his hat 
on the accustomed pin’ in 
the family hat-stand. As he 
entered the room he had so 
often entered before under 
happier circumstances, his 
brain almost reeled, and he 
felt as if he had lost his 
sight. He saw someone look- 
ing wistfully towards him, 
He felt it must be Miss 
Villans, It was Miss Pillans. 

“Lydia!” he cried, 

“Peter !" she said. 

“Forgive me!" said both. 

“L was to blame,” said 
Veter. 

“I was too hasty,” 
Lydia. 

“lt shall never occur 
again,” murmured Peter. 

“Never,” murmured Lydia. 

“My ownest own!” said 
he. 

“My dearest dear!" eaid 
she, 

“Yum, yum!” said both, 


said 


* * * . 7 

The demon Umbrella 
leaned gracefully in the cor- 
ner of another man’s lodging, 
and its baleful eves glared on the face of a pale looking man 
who gazed fixedly at nothing. with protruding eyeballs, and 
clutched desperately at a loaded revolver that laid on the table 
within easy reach—the expression ou this face that of a man 
who was doomed. 

* * - * *. . * 
* » 7 ° * 

Peter Crawley Simpson and Lydia Pillans had been married 
three months, and the matrimonial experiment had been a huge 
success. No storm, no wave, no ripple had marred the sea of 
huppiness during that ninety days. The state of matters might 
have been monotonous to some, but Mr. and Mrs, Simpson liked it 
that way. Others may have preferred the charm of variety, which 
an occasional row, in which much crockery is broken, affords ; but 
they preferred no rows in theirs, and were content to be happy ina 
Darby and Joan 
sort of way, 
which, if some- 
what common- 
place, had the 
merit of not 
disturbing the 
peace nor of 
attracting the 
attention of the 
Vigilant cor 
stables on the 
beat. 

The little rift 
in the almost 
cloudless sky 
of their prenup- 
tial days had 
been almost a 
blessing to 
Lydia. Before 
then she had 
hardly guessed 
at the state of 
her feelings, 
She fancied she 
was in love, be- 
cause she liked 
to be in Peter's 
company, but 
she had no idea 
of how she 
loved him till 
she realized the 
depth of despair into which she was plunged during the brief 
quarrel, when she imagined she had lost him for ever, and con- 
sidered the probable wealth of affection she had wrecked. 

It was a perfect paradise for Peter to get to his happy home, 
after he left the office, to toast his toes at the fire and to read out 
snappy bits from divorce cases and murders and inquests from the 
evening papers to his listening wife, who would reward him with a 
fond, admiring glance as she fooked up towards him from the heel 
of the stocking she was darning, Peter had not forgotten his friend 
the umbrella maker, though he now found littl: Gime to spend in 
talking with him. He 
was anxious to get 
home at night, and the 
umbrella maker was 
now a busy man, and 
with a rapidly increas- 
ing trade. Still, the pur- 
chase of the antique 
handled Umbrella and 
its subsequent loss was 
a bond of union with 
them, and oceasionally 
Peter looked in in pass- 
ing. 

One night, as Peter 
was glancing through 
the paper, he came 
across a paragraph nar- 
rating the shocking 
snicide of a man, who 
had blown out his 
brains in his lodgings. 
His landlady had in- 
formed the police that 
all his property had 
been evidently carried 
away and pawned 
during the past three 
months, and that save 
the clothes he wore, the 
only article belonging 
to him left was an um- 
brella with a quaintly 
handle,  evie oo 
dently of Endian malse. The tragic affair and the description of 
the umbrella fastened on Peter Crawley Simpson's mind ; he still 
desired to havethat Umbrella back. Could it be his? He would see, 
and, without a word to Mrs, Simpson, he resolved to attend the 
inquest next day.—( 70 be continued nort week.) 


“Yum, yum!" said both, 


Doomed. 


Married. 
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THE “F.O.8." PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
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FROM A CHILD'S POINT OF VIEW. | 


Prisoner. It's the first time I Lave ever been bef 
your Deakehitp 

Judge. Well, then, take my advice, you'll never con, 
before me any more if you wish to avoid bad company 


au)! 


Ni Lu) 
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No. 248.—Mr. BLUNDELL MaPLe, F.O.S. 

“Blessed almost from his birth with a large head, a broad 
smile and a big appetite, Blundell Maple was acknowledged by 
all the friends and acquaintances of the Maple family to be a 
worthy acquisition to the world’s treasures, A strange youngster 
was Blundell, up to all the tricks and pranks appertaining to : 
early childhood, and it is on record that he never set eyes on a Child (saying its prayers), My Father which art— 4 1 “ 
cake of swap without crying for it. This fact clearly proves that 


cleanliness was among the many virtues possessed by him. At Mother, One moment, dear. i You should say our Father. “Take off them bolsters and put up yer raw ‘uns, al 
the age of fourteen, and after cutting his wisdom teeth, the fact Child, Why so, mamma? You are not my sister. see wot I'll do for yer.” 

that his talents might be Lestond aatieed than by playing at peg- SS eae = a TS 
top, tip-cat and marbles suddenly dawned upon the youth's 

genial mind, but the thoughts of the difficulties to be surmounted A O————__L OF A PLAYER. 


before he could hope to obtain any sort of position on the 
world’s stage speedily sufficed to stem our hero's ambition—to 
blight the budding bud of hope which was implanted in his bosom, 
80 to speak, and reluctantly did Blun‘lell again participate in the 
pastimes of his playmates. But the opportunity for which he 
had long been watching came at last ; for the bum bailiff of his 
native town having departed to a warmer clime, our hero was, 
chiefly through the instrumentality of the Prince of Wales, pro- 
moted to the vacancy; and it was from this source that he 
derived that knowledge of furniture which has served him so 
well during resent years. Chiefly because he is universally 
respected by the racing fraternity, Blundell Maple was created 
F.0.S., and the ‘Sloper Award of Merit’ presented to Lim 
August Ist, 1891."—Debrett Improved. 


r | 


March winds and April showers (otherwise tears). 


(*) 


(1), Boozby, having resolved to take a few lessons on the violin, just to spite his {| said, “It would have made a headstone get up and caper.” ——(4). Then the * Jim- 
unreasonable neighbours, who object to his coming home whooping and cat calling | jams March” stirred all the slumbering military aspirations in his soul. He felt like 
at three o'clock in the morning, answered the advertisement of Signor Jamborini, the @ roused lion at the least.——(5). But that “shake”! G—r—r! Poor B. felt the 
well known iustructor, appointing a meeting. Boozby was enjoying a gentle doze inarrow curling up inside his bones——(6). And when it came to the grand final 
when the professor arrived. It struck him at once that there was something uncanny crash of the finishing bars! Great Scott! it peeled the paper off the walls, brought 
about the latter directly he saw him.—(2). There was no doubt about his genius, the roof down and swept the fire from the grate clean up the chimney, The worst of 
however. Boozby never felt so soothed in his life as he did by the professor's lovel it was that when Boozby came to himself, lying on the floor about an hour after- 
opening melody descriptive of unlimited “tick” at the “ Blue Pig" and a never end- wards, his friends attributed the whole of his experience to an extra dose of Scotch 
ing “dry thirst."——(3), Then came the “ Beanfeast Galop.” As Boozby afterwards whisky, but he knows better than that. 


GIRLS SLOPER'S KISSED, A NAT-CHEW-RAL ANSWER. UNANIMOUSLY CARRIED. 


the murky atmosp 
up things a little, 
sampling, Poor P. 


“Why, dash it all! if ‘ere ain't a bloomin’ stowaway !" 


4 | ) 
- pee . ‘ - t ar ? oer beautif ; 
Nurse (knocking). Nark, Winnie! here’s the policeman knock- e ie ‘ ‘ : ; x u i , mente whi utifnl morning, the 
ing. He's come to take away a naughty girl. : = | “Now, why is that brick-loaf more easy of digestion than a a He. Het poal rd that there is a type of beuuiy which ot a cloud in the sky. 
Winnte. Knock, again, nurse, please, will ‘oo ? No. 2.—Ada, brick-bat?" © Because I chews it.” She. Oh, quite t ins, “this is something 


bours later the wind 
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